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PROSPERITY WITH JUSTICE. 

BY PETER S. GROSSCUP, JUDGE OP THE UNITED STATES CIRCUIT 
COURT OF APPEALS. 



The "interests" is the name that the American people have 
come to use in. connection with those enterprises, corporate or in- 
dividual, that lean on the Government for something more than 
mere government and the administration of justice. More than 
all other questions, during a period of seven years now, the ques- 
tions growing out of the existence of such interests — questions 
especially relating to so-called trusts and the tariff — have oc- 
cupied the attention of the country. This period is, I think, 
rightly called " the period of the awakening " ; and an inventory 
of what this period has accomplished should be taken, perhaps, 
before proceeding with the subject immediately in hand. 

When this period began, the great trusts had just gotten well 
settled in the industrial saddle. One of the prospects held out 
was that they would be thrown from the saddle. After these 
seven years, they are more firmly settled than before. Is this 
not true ? 

When this period began, it was announced that the existing 
anti-trust laws were all that was needed to "undo the trusts"; 
that what was needed was to enforce the law; and prosecutions 
and promises of prosecution appeared in every quarter and against 
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nearly every unusually successful enterprise. Now that seven 
whole years have gone by, what in that direction has been ac- 
complished? What trust has been dissolved — I mean, effectually 
dissolved? What violator of the anti-trust law is in prison? 

When this period began the cost to the people of the necessities 
of life had already risen on the average almost, if not quite, thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. It was popular revolt against this 
increased cost of living that helped, as much as anything else, 
to bring on the "awakening." Now that the seven years have 
gone by, on what single item of our necessities can we lay a 
finger and say, The cost of this has diminished? Has not the 
cost of living, all along the line, continued to increase ? 

This period began with a growing sentiment that it was the 
large corporations, called the trusts, that were the people's ene- 
mies; and every man connected with a large corporation was 
more or less put under the ban. In a little while sentiment added 
every one connected with any corporation, large or small; so 
that to have any interest in corporate property, or to take any 
interest in seeing that corporate property had the protection 
of the law, was to be entered in the list of the proscribed. But 
now that the seven years have passed, we see a new President, 
overwhelmingly elected by the people, calling into his cabinet four 
or five of the leading corporation lawyers of the country. 

During these seven years we have been constantly informed 
by those in power that something was about to be done to cure the 
country of its "corporation evil" — that a concrete progressive 
programme would soon be announced; and here and there the 
sound of a little tinkering has reached our ears. But what 
political body has, as yet, so much as pointed out just what it 
means by the phrase " corporation evil " ; and what actual, sub- 
stantive thing has been done toward curing the country of this 
" corporation evil " ? The corporate form of holding property 
and wielding energy is not per se an evil. On the contrary, that 
form of holding property and wielding energy has been indis- 
pensable to this age of busy invention transforming the world. 
The evil of the corporation, when once rightly comprehended, will 
be found to be, not in the form, but in what is allowed to take 
place within the form — will be found to be, not in the fact that 
nearly all the great enterprises are in the corporate domain, but 
in the fact that within that great domain, already covering nearly 
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one-half the nation's property, license to manipulate is so great 
and security so lax that through sheer fear, fully justified, how- 
ever, by what they witness, the people at large have abandoned 
it as a field of enterprise to the few, thus enabling that few, 
aided by the free hand that the corporation policy of the country 
gives them, to obtain a grasp on property and on power unex- 
ampled anywhere. But what step has been taken to meet this 
evil — to put the corporation, as a form of holding nearly one- 
half the nation's property and a medium of wielding more than 
one-half of the nation's energy, upon foundations that will make 
the incorporated domain, like the industrial domain that pre- 
ceded it, and like the domain of the country's farms that lie 
alongside of it, a domain wherein the people at large may not 
only earn their bread by work, but may satisfy an equally in- 
sistent human hunger — the hunger of every man, that what he 
does shall tell, not alone in the means of greater personal com- 
fort, but also in a greater personal importance among his fellow 
men and a greater stake in his country's property achievements. 

Almost every hour during the latter portion of this seven 
years we have heard that the tariff was too high; and from every 
quarter of the country, and from leading men attached to both 
of the political parties, the promise has come that the tariff 
would be revised. A " revised " tariff we now have. In every- 
thing that men, women and children put on their backs for 
clothing the revised tariff leaves us to choose, it is said by com- 
petent authorities, either to wear poorer garments or to pay more 
for them. In everything they put on their hands as gloves, or 
upon their feet as shoes or hosiery, the revision, the same au- 
thorities tell us, is either upward or unchanged. And in nearly 
all those things that go into the homes as furniture, and that 
go to make up the cost of buildings or tenements, on the basis 
of which the rents are calculated, the revision has brought little 
or no relief. Verily, then, in the matter of practical results — 
those results that enter into the life and happiness of each one 
of us as individuals; and in the matter also of some concrete 
corporate policy for the future, national and State, that will 
give a start to a movement toward repeoplizing the country's 
property possessions — after wandering about in the wilderness for 
seven long years, we have come out, save for the awakening itself, 
and for the better ideals in current life that it has inspired, al- 
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most precisely where we went in. The period has been one of 
sentiment chiefly — very little that is constructive having yet been 
ione to put into the framework of our laws and institutions any- 
thing permanent that will keep alive the spirit of the sentiment 
and carry it forward into the nation's future. True, to the credit 
of this period, as instances of more or less constructive work, 
must be set down the " Hepburn Act," a very lame advance in the 
regulation of the relations of the railroads to the people; the 
" Pure-Food " law, bigger in its title probably than in any real 
efficacy; the conservation of forest and mineral lands, and the 
irrigation laws, real helps to the people; and the employer's 
liability Act, a very great and very humane advance on the com- 
mon law. But aside from these (and when the main object is 
brought into view, these will appear as side lines) the period 
has been one of " awakening " and of little else — very little that 
is constructive having yet been done to put into the framework 
of our law and institutions anything permanent that will keep 
alive the purpose of the awakening and carry it forward into 
the nation's future. Is this not true? 

The central figure of this period was President Roosevelt. 
There are those blind enough to the faults of this remarkable 
man to see in him a greater than Lincoln; and those blind enough 
to his virtues not to see in him the extraordinary insight that 
gave to him, as to Lincoln, his leadership among men. But 
no one saw more clearly than Mr. Roosevelt that his administra- 
tion had accomplished little in the actual work of refraining the 
laws to carry out its spirit — no one saw more clearly than he that 
his work was chiefly that of the preacher of righteousness. 

To his successor — wholly selected by himself — was left the 
constructive work that was expected to be done. Roosevelt had 
summoned the people; had impanelled them as a great jury be- 
fore whom to frame and to whom to submit, one after another, the 
constructive proposals that would carry out the purpose of the 
awakening. The proposals themselves he left to be framed and 
submitted by his successor. And upon that understanding his 
successor was so overwhelmingly elected. 

The first of these proposals, in the supposed series of progressive 
proposals, was tariff revision. That proposal was distinctly 
framed in the Convention that nominated Taft. It was sub- 
mitted by him pointedly to the jury of the people. The Yerdict 
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returned was for a revision — not a make-believe, but a real re- 
vision; and nothing remained after that but to put the verdict 
into judgment at the special session of Congress. Whether the 
verdict has been put into judgment, or whether it was set aside — 
Senator Aldrich wielding the real authority of the party in power, 
the President satisfied with a concession here and there around 
the edges — will be determined speedily, not by what the President 
says, but by what experience shows the tariff beneficiaries can do 
under cover of the so-called " revision." And if experience shows 
that this, the first promise of the new administration, has been 
broken — then what? Is it not time, in that event, to inquire 
where we are ? To the element now in control of the Kepublican 
party nothing seems to appeal but " prosperity " — the whole 
emphasis placed, not upon how such prosperity shall be shared, 
but upon its gross bulk — and the Democratic party is divided be- 
tween those who are more or less in open alliance with this way 
of looking at things and those who are allied with the so-called 
llepublican insurgents. Is not the time at hand to run a frontier 
in politics that will really divide and define — a division fence, 
on one side of which can be harmoniously brought together all 
those who, working as earnestly as any one for prosperity, insist 
upon a prosperity that is founded upon Justice among men ? 

Prosperity with Justice! — What do I mean by that? I shall 
try to answer the question. But to answer it adequately the 
tariff as it is to-day, and the corporation as it is to-day, must 
be lifted out of the list of merely economic questions and placed, 
where they belong, among the questions of fundamental human 
rights. And leading up to that answer, let me recur to some 
fundamental human rights that have been universally accepted. 

The first of these is the one pushed home upon the public mind 
by Lincoln in his debates with Douglas — the right of every 
man to the bread earned in the sweat of his face. The loaf may 
not be as large as the other man's loaf, for the capacity exercised 
in earning it may not be as great as the other man's capacity; 
but the loaf, when earned, whether it be large or small, is his, 
and to lay a finger upon it, or diminish it after it has been earned, 
except for the legitimate purposes of society, is to invade a funda- 
mental human right. 

The second of these is the right of every man to what he can 
develop out of his own mind and his own soul — freedom in 
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thought and freedom in religion — a right that the world, as a 
oody, owes to each one of its inhabitants as an individual. And 
no matter how little one has made of himself, who can rightfully 
call upon him to deliver up the little he has, or suffer it to be 
diminished in favor of some one else, even though to give it up 
or suffer diminution would " make society stronger " as an or- 
ganized body? 

The third of these elemental rights is the right of every man, 
in this country at least, to share equally with all other men access 
to the ballot — the right of every man to make the most of his 
individual will in the development of the country's will. And 
though he realize that his voice may not influence votes as some 
men's voices influence votes, or that his vote may not gather 
about it votes as some men's votes attract other votes — in other 
words, that his vote is only the ordinary vote — who can come 
between him and the ballot, taking away any part of this right, 
without evoking the righteous fight that every man, in defence 
of a right, is ready to put up ? 

These are accepted elemental human rights. That one of them 
should not be invaded, the country at one time accepted the al- 
ternative of civil war. But are these the confines of human 
rights? When men can carry home, untouched by others, the 
bread earned in the sweat of their face; when men have been left 
an open field to build up their own mind and soul development; 
when men are left to exercise, undiminished, their voice in the 
nation's expression of will, has the limit of their rights been 
reached and passed? Is there not something more that belongs 
to the man simply because he is a man; something in addition 
to the meals and shelter that his hands have won; something in 
addition to a free intellectual and religious atmosphere; some- 
thing in addition to the share given him in the control of govern- 
ment? Out of old mother earth, and the natural forces that 
dwell in and envelop her, the civilized races have woven the 
garment of material civilization. Into that garment every man 
who has ever contributed to the world an idea, or to the labor of 
the world an ounce of effort, has woven at least a thread or two. 
Has the man, as a man, no claim upon that garment — no right 
that, to the extent of his contribution, it shall clothe him and his, 
as well as others, against what is the lot of men to whom material 
civilization, such as this, has never come? Has he no right, as 
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a man, and simply because he is a man, to hia legitimate indi- 
vidual share in that mighty fabric called " property " that every 
race of men, from the lowest to the highest, have striven for — 
an institution among men that, as distinctively as religious or in- 
tellectual freedom and extended suffrage, marks the higher from 
the lower races of men ? 

The difficulty is not in answering this question. Every en- 
lightened mind and heart will answer it instantly in the affirma- 
tive. The difficulty is in the practical application of the answer 
to present-day questions. How is this human right involved in 
the tariff question? How involved in the corporation problem? 
Why are the tariff (as it is to-day) and the corporation (as it ex- 
ists to-day) matters not merely of economics, but matters of deep 
fundamental human right? That is what the public mind has 
not fully grasped. That is what the public mind must first fully 
grasp before it can set out in the right direction, and in ths right 
spirit, toward putting the awakening into some practical frame- 
work of law that will carry out its spirit. 

The American miner, who brings to the mint what he has sifted 
from the stream or dug out of the mountain, gets back in, coined 
gold just what he brought, less cost of coinage. That is his right 
under the law. The Government does not furnish him with 
bullion; that his own effort only can furnish. But the Govern- 
ment coins it for him; coins it into something that is lasting; 
coins it and gives it back, undiminished oy any diversion to any 
one else; coins it, too, without a grain of counterfeit or swindle 
injected for the benefit of any one else. 

Property is individual prosperity coined — the year's gather- 
ings, over and above its costs and wastes, coined into something 
more lasting than the mere gatherings — something that will itself 
go to work for the further prosperity of its possessor. And 
while, as in the case of the miner bringing his bullion to the mint, 
the Government cannot furnish the individual with energy, nor 
superior skill, nor with directions in what places and from what 
sources he can obtain returns, the Government has the power to 
see to it, and it is the duty of government to see to it, that the 
corporate, as well as other, form of holding property — the mint 
through which individual prosperity is to be coined into indi- 
vidual property — is not left to the manipulation of men who, if 
they held the mints in their control, would be returning pewter 
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coin for the gold bullion; and to see to it also that no part of 
the individual's prosperity, on its way to the mint, disappear in 
unjust levies made upon it in favor of others. And any failure 
of government, especially when by design, to meet this concep- 
tion of property and the individual's relation to its acquirement, 
is a denial of an elemental human right — just as much so, in any 
republican form of government that expects to live, as would be 
a designed failure to protect freedom of individual thought; de- 
signed failure to protect the individual's access to the ballot; 
or designed failure to protect the man on his way home with his 
loaf in his basket 

Now, consider in this connection the tariff — first, the right 
of the individual to all that he has honestly taken out of the 
streams of enterprise, and then his right to have what he has 
thus taken coined into property. Senator Dolliver, who has 
been connected with tariff legislation for twenty years, has given 
us some figures, according to which the people have been paying, 
in increased prices upon goods covered by the tariff, twenty-one 
hundred million dollars annually, of which but three hundred 
million, or one dollar in seven, have gone into the treasury of the 
United States; or to state it more concretely, of every seven dollars 
paid as the increased price, say, of a moderate suit of clothing, 
six dollars go into the treasuries, not of the Government, but of 
the tariff-helped private enterprises. Of course if the eighteen 
hundred millions — this six dollars in seven — is labor cost in this 
country, over and above labor cost in foreign countries, of tariff- 
covered products, the matter becomes a different question. But is 
this huge sum eaten up in increased labor cost ? The question, as 
Mr. Taft told us in the campaign, is a question of fact. It is not 
a very difficult question of fact. Courts deal with equally difficult 
questions of fact every day. Why are we not given the facts f 
Why has not Mr. Taft, who says it to be a question of fact, made 
public the facts? And if the facts, when disclosed, would show 
that nearly all of this huge levy went into the pockets of the cap- 
tains, what saves it from being a letter of marque, issued by gov- 
ernment to the tariff-protected interests, to seize the man on his 
way home with his loaf, taking away not only a part of the loaf, 
but also a substantial part of his year's prosperity, over and above 
the loaf, that but for this, under just conditions, would be coined 
by him into something more lasting than the loaf. 
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Consider in this connection, also, our existing corporation 
policy. The most common error in our politics is that the cor- 
porate domain is something necessarily alien to the people — 
something that, in the nature of things, must always be dealt 
with as an enemy. On the contrary, the incorporated domain 
rests almost entirely upon financial means coming, not from the 
" interests," but from the people at large — the money of the peo- 
ple invested in its bonds and deposited in the banks from which 
the capital that organizes and rims corporations is largely bor- 
rowed. The people are the financial springs; the interests are 
reservoirs only, fed by the streams that have their sources in 
every village and city bank to which the laborer brings bis savings 
and the farmer his surplus. Indeed, what the great corporations 
have been able to do is just what the people of the country have 
enabled them to do — the great motor wheels that furnish the 
corporate domain with nearly all its financial power being turned 
by the streams of money deposits and bond investments that arise 
from the energies, and are embodied in the savings, of the people 
at large. 

While the corporation in the abstract, then, is a form only of 
holding property — a medium through which capital and energy, 
devoted to certain ends, are wielded — concretely the corporate 
domain rests upon and embodies the wealth and energy of the 
people. Now, what is it that sets this domain apart, as something 
entirely different from the agricultural domain — something dif- 
ferent from all other forms of holding property and wielding 
energy? What is it that keeps the people at large from taking 
up this incorporated domain as they have taken up the landed do- 
main, not merely in the way of furnishing the financial sinews, 
but also of coming individually into touch with the rewards of 
modern enterprises? What is it that in these later times has 
brought about the growing separation between the original sources 
of cumulative capital and its ultimate beneficiaries — a fact that 
can alone account for the growth of our banking power at the 
rate of over five hundred per cent, during the past twenty years, 
while the population of the country has grown less than fifty 
per cent. — except the fact that under our present corporate 
policy license to manipulate things in that domain is so great 
and security so lax, that through sheer fear, fully justi- 
fied, however, by what they witness, the people at large have 
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abandoned it as a field of enterprise to the few? And what is 
such a corporation policy (all considerations that are merely 
accessory being laid aside) but a sheer denial to men that what 
they do with their brains and hands shall be allowed to tell, 
not alone in the means of greater personal comfort, but also in 
a greater personal importance among their fellow men, and a 
greater stake in their country's property achievements ; and not 
alone in a portion only of the country's property achievements, 
but in all its achievements, including the incorporated domain ? 

Apart from its effect on prices merely as prices, the tariff, 
then, is a question of human right, and an unjust tariff an in- 
vasion of the right of every man to have as his own what he has 
earned. And apart from its effect upon the conditions of mere 
livelihood, the so-called corporation problem is a problem also 
of human right — the right of every man to participate on equal 
terms of security, practical as well as theoretical, in every legiti- 
mate field of enterprise. The two rights are twin rights; the 
two wrongs twin wrongs. And whether this Government of ours, 
the first example in history of Government where great national 
power goes hand in hand with the fullest enjoyment of individual 
human right, shall remain such examples or not depends on 
whether we stand ready, even now, to vindicate these twin human 
rights against the growing encroachments of the twin national 
wrongs. 

Mr. Taft promises that the commission of tariff experts, pro- 
vided by the recent tariff act to aid him in adjusting the maxi- 
mum and minimum rates, shall be employed also in getting to- 
gether data for a better tariff next time. The trouble with this 
promise is that it is the only thing that has been saved out of 
an otherwise utterly wrecked promise — simply a promise that 
next time the promise will not be broken. 

On the other hand, the recent Saratoga conference of Demo- 
crats calls for a tariff " for revenue " only. Such a programme, 
honestly framed in a tariff bill, might dry up many of the streams 
out of which the enterprises of America are sifting our pros- 
perity, individual and national. That would be bad statesman- 
ship. Such a proposal would recall to the public mind the panic 
of 1893. That would be bad politics. Good statesmanship, it 
seems to me, and good politics, too, would be better subserved by 
a tariff, the protective features of which were strictly adjusted 
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to the differences between, the cost of labor and material here 
and their cost abroad, honestly ascertained. In that way the 
man would be sure of his loaf; would be secure in his right to 
keep his loaf untouched by others ; and would have, undiminished 
by others, what was left over of his year's prosperity to be coined 
into something that would work for his further prosperity. But 
the difference is one of fact, to be honestly ascertained. 

Mr. Taft has secured a tax on the earnings of enterprises that 
have had themselves incorporated. However good as a revenue 
measure, this act has no relation to a corporation policy so recon- 
structed that the corporation of the future will become the 
medium through which men can realize their instinct to have 
what they individually contribute, from year to year, tell, in an 
advancing individual share, in what the country is achieving from 
year to year. 

Mr. Taft proposes changes in the Interstate Commerce law, 
including an interstate commerce court that will facilitate the 
execution of the law. Many of these changes, particularly the 
feature of an interstate commerce court, was urged upon Presi- 
dent Eoosevelt and his cabinet, including Mr. Taft, when the 
Hepburn Act was under consideration, and was by them rejected. 
They are as good now, however, as they were then. But however 
good for the purposes named, none of them bear any relation to 
a corporation policy so reconstructed that the corporation of the 
future will become the medium through which men can realize 
their instinct to have what they individually contribute, from year 
to year, tell, in an advancing individual share, in what the country 
is achieving from year to year. 

Mr. Taft proposes supervision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the amount of securities issued by railroads. That 
is in the direction of the kind of corporation I have been urging, 
to the extent that it goes. But alone, it will do little. The 
character, as well as the amount, of the securities to be issued, 
their arrangements and interrelation, the simplicity of the struct- 
ure, a forbidding hand on the declaration of dividends not earned 
— these and other features are indispensable to the corporation 
that is to furnish the medium through which men can realize their 
instinct to have what they individually contribute, from year to 
year, tell, in an advancing individual share, in what the country 
is achieving from year to year. Mr. Taft stops where he does 
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because the realization of the human right that I am trying 
to eet forth is no part of the purpose he has in view — he stops 
where he does because, as a matter of mere economics, it is of no 
consequence that the corporation of the future be a medium 
through which men can realize their right to have their year's 
prosperity coined into individual property. 

And then, beyond even the corporation that would be efficacious 
as a medium through which men who bring, in the form of money 
saved, their year's prosperity to be coined into individual property, 
there lies a potentiality never yet touched upon in political dis- 
cussion, even remotely — a potentiality, in the corporate form of 
holding property, through which the success of enterprise may 
be more equitably distributed, not alone to those who furnish the 
constructive thought or the money capital, but to those as well 
who furnish the service, without which the constructive thought 
and money capital would be generals without soldiers; and not 
in the form of bounties and Christmas presents, but in the form 
of a real proprietary co-partnership in the success of enterprise. 

The means for gradually bringing this about are manifold. 
As Mr. Taft said, however, in his Des Moines speech about an- 
other subject, they must be made to cautiously " feel " their way 
to the accomplishment. One means, worth thinking about, might 
be the employment of an alternative in inheritance taxes. When 
Mr. Marshall Field died, leaving his vast estate, barring one 
noble bequest, to his lineal heirs, my regret, and I believe that 
of many others, was, not that he had not left more to libraries, 
colleges, hospitals, museums and the like, but that he had not 
divided a portion of the estate in the way of some permanent 
property interest among those whose services had helped him 
make it. No distinctive class of men and women in this country 
is so large, no class more faithful, no class suffers greater hard- 
ship from present conditions, and no class is so completely over- 
looked by statesmen and politicians alike, as the men and women 
who are working on small or moderate salaries. An inheritance 
tax puts a part of the success of enterprise into the public treas- 
uries. By an alternative provision, instead of going into the 
public treasuries, such part might be distributed — more equitably, 
it seems to me — among those who, in services, had contributed to 
the success. And once the idea took hold, that it is one of the 
functions of the corporate form of holding property, as our home- 
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stead and pre-emption laws made it one of the functions of the 
Government's ownership of the landed domain, not to concentrate, 
but to distribute the ownership of the ever-growing corporate 
success of the country, other means will readily be found. Indeed, 
the work at the present time, in this field of corporate reform, is 
to put upon its feet the right idea — to switch the public mind 
from the conception that there is no middle course between 
concentration in corporate ownership and oxitright communism, 
to the far nobler conception of a proprietary co-partnership in 
corporate success, broad enough, and on foundations secure 
enough, to include all whose services contribute to the success 
— a conception for the future that, accepting, as inevitable the 
spirit of justice that underlies the dream of the socialist, har- 
monizes that spirit with a truth equally inevitable, namely, that 
as the material civilization that the world knows now was built 
upon the free play of individual capacity, it can continue, if it 
continues at all, only in an atmosphere in which the free play 
of individual capacity is given the fullest liberty and encourage- 
ment. 

The question now, as in 1854 (when the Missouri Compro- 
mise was repealed) and the years immediately following, is one 
of human right. It was the institution of human slavery on 
American soil that at that time was the wrong that had become 
intolerable; and the right of every man, white or black, to eat 
the bread earned in the sweat of his face, the human right that 
would no longer keep down. To bring together those who would 
be responsible no longer for the wrong, and would be silent no 
longer about the right, the young Republican party was born. 

Our present tariff policy, and our present corporation policy, 
twin wrongs feeding upon twin human rights, are fast becoming 
institutions, and as such are fast becoming intolerable. What 
political organization will take up the cause of this new attack 
on human rights? What political organization, coming forward 
as the young Republican party came forward in the generation 
preceding us, will stand for the man in the common walks of 
life, our brothers in blood and race, as the young Republican 
party stood for those who were our brothers only in the larger 
family of mankind? For one, T am ready to give to that or- 
ganization my humble aid. If that aid can be better exerted 
within any existing party, as such party is now constituted, I am 
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ready to go along with it. If to give that aid effectively, I must 
east aside political connections in which I have spent a good 
part of my life, I am ready to do that. My father, at the be- 
ginning of his maturity, that he might be on the right side of 
the great human cause involved in the slavery question, left the 
party into which he had been born. Both of my grandfathers, 
in the same cause, left the party in which they had grown old. 
I can, if necessary, follow their example. All that I wish to 
know — all that an awakened public mind will wish to know — 
will be that at last we have associated with a movement that is 
in earnest. 

Let no one think that the world is going to stand still. Let 
no one fear that the material civilization with which the human 
family has equipped itself, chiefly in the last two generations, 
and from which out prosperity in the mass comes, is going to 
stand still. But the relation of the individual to this prosperity 
in the mass cannot, on the other hand, be made to remain what 
it is to-day. As Mr. Bryan said, in his speech at the Association 
of Commerce dinner October last, the real problem " is the ad- 
justment of the rewards of society. That problem is not of to- 
day, or yesterday, or to-morrow; it is a problem that has existed 
since man's race began and will exist while time endures. Upon' 
the settlement of that problem aright depends the future of 
mankind." 

That problem is now upon us — a nation founded upon the 
ideal of an equitable adjustment of the rewards of society — as it 
never was before. The relation of the individual to prosperity 
in the mass cannot, I repeat, remain what it is to-day. Either 
individualism will broaden until, including every class, it comes 
in touch again with every interest — property interests as well 
as political and moral interests — or it will disappear, reappearing 
ultimately in a form of civilization of which we have nothing 
except men's dreams. And whether it be the one or the other 
depends on how soon those who believe in the world in general 
as it is to-day, as against a world of dream and experimentation, 
are ready to turn to individual human right as the compass to 
guide them. 

Peter S. Geosscup. 



